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which, of course, he strenuously opposed, both in the House of
Lords and in the country. His only fear, as he told Lord Lans-
downe in November 1913, was lest the Welsh Church should
be sacrificed in a bargain over Home Rule. Such a policy
would be bad principle and worse tactics.

I know from, my own experience that speeches against the
Welsh Church Bill can be made in our Northern constituencies
with a success which would be impossible if Home Rule were
the subject.18

When it became clear that the Welsh Church Bill was to be
forced through the House of Lords by the operation of the Par-
liament Act, Halifax for a time favoured the notion that the
King should be persuaded to veto it. But even if such a course
had been encouraged, as it was not, by the leaders of the party,
it is improbable that the King would have consented.

The attack on the Welsh Church was, in Halifax's eyes, a
worse offence than the simultaneous attack on the Union of
Great Britain and Ireland. Naturally he detested every act of
the most detestable of governments; but, apart from the politics
of the hour, his sympathies were with the South rather than
with the North of Ireland, and the business of Orange lodges,
Protestant drums, and commemorations of the Battle of the
Boyne was thoroughly distasteful. He "was at best a reluctant
ally to men who marched to the slogan of *To hell with the
Pope/ 'The Orangemen,* he wrote, *axe the most senseless aud
bigoted faction on the face of this earth and the sooner the Con-
servative and Unionist party can get rid of them the better for
that party.519

It may be suspected that, as with so many peers, the Parlia-
ment Act took die teart out of politics for him. He would con-
tinue to do his duty, to vote and speak occasionally, when the
service of Church or State summoned him; but the Constitu-
tion had been broken and there had been a betrayaL He had